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ABSTRACT 

The purposes of the Colloquium were to identify the 
pertinent questions relative to the growing influx of foreign 
graduate students to the United States and to reach consensus on 
priorities for research and action. This document presents: (1) the 

highlights of the Colloquium on (a) the situation in the United 
States, (b) the situation abroad, (c) the implications for research 
and action, and (d) the resources for action and research; (2) 
summaries of presentations of research to date relating to foreign 
graduate students and of the discussion of these presentations; (3) 
summaries of the presentations and comments on the major issues and 
problems in foreign graduate student exchanges warranting research 
and action; and (4) a discussion on priorities for action and 
recommendations. The appendices contain a paper by George H. Huganir 
Jr. entitled "The Foreign Graduate Student: An Opportunity for Higher 
Education in America?" and a review of the research on foreign 
graduate students by Barbara J. Walton. A list of the Colloquium 
participants is also included. (AF) 
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The colloquium on “The Foreign Graduate Student: Priorities for Re- 
search and Action” was sponsored by the National Liaison Committee 
on Foreign Student Admissions, composed of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers (aacfao), the 
College Entrance Examination Board, the Council of Graduate Schools 
in the United States (cgs), the Institute of Internationa] Education 
(he) , and the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs (nafsa) . 
The colloquium was made possible by a contribution from the Johnson 
Foundation providing conference facilities and services, in addition to 
meals and accommodations for colloquium participants. Administrative 
costs incurred by the National Liaison Committee and the cost of pub- 
lishing this book were covered through a grant from the Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs (cu) of the Department of State. This was 
the second colloquium sponsored by the National Liaison Committee. 
The first was held at Wingspread on March 30-31, 1967, and a collec- 
tion of papers from that colloquium was published as University , Gov- 
ernment, and the Foreign Graduate Student (New York: College En- 
trance Examination Board, 1 969, 57 pp.) . 

Participants in the colloquium came from American graduate schools, 
interuniversity organizations, United States federal and state govern- 
ment agencies, and private organizations concerned with the education 
of foreign graduate students al United States institutions. A list of the 
5 1 participants appears in the back of this book. 

George P Springer, vice president for research and dean of the grad- 
uate school of the University of New Mexico, was colloquium director. 
Gustave O. Arlt, president of the cgs, issued the letters of invitation. 
George H. Huganir Jr., dean of the graduate school, Temple Univer- 
sity, and Barbara J. Walton, consultant on cross-cultural education, 
prepared background papers for the colloquium. (The background 
papers appear as appendixes to this book.) Mrs. Jane Jacqz, of the Afri- 
can-American Institute, was reporter of the colloquium's discussions 
and prepared the manuscript of this book. The colloquium was organ- 
ized for the National Liaison Committee by Sanford C. Jameson, asso- 
ciate for international education, College Entrance Examination Board. 
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The National Liaison Committee is indebted to the Department of 
State and the Johnson Foundation for their interest and continued sup- 
port of this project. 

Sanford C. Jameson 

For the National Liaison Committee 
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Preface 



To the small group of American educators and foundation and gov- 
ernment officials long devoted to the international dimension of grad- 
uate education, the June 1970 Wingspread Colloquium on the Foreign 
Graduate Student came at a time of anxiety and concern. Faced with 
growing public skepticism about the performance of their institutions, 
plagued by growing pressures on their budgets, frightened by spread- 
ing campus unrest, representatives of these institutions met to recon- 
sider some old, nagging, and unanswered questions about the value of 
their respective foreign student programs. Why admit more foreign 
graduate students to American graduate schools? What are the cost- 
benefit calculations? How are our varied national interests served? 
When do the talents and hopes of an individual take precedence over 
manpower priorities? These and other old questions are ever more 
insistently raised on campuses, in state legislatures, here, and abroad. 

This was the context in which the colloquium worked to discover 
some directions in which answers might lie. From long exposure to these 
problems the planners of the colloquium knew that too many policies 
had remained undefined and unenunciated, that too many assumptions 
had long gone unchallenged, too many hypotheses untested for lack of 
hard data. Hence the focus on research. It stands to reason that faced 
with massive and conflicting claims on limited resources, one uses the 
latter wisely. Using resources wisely involves, as one participant put it, 
at least three ingredients: (1) know your objectives; (2) count your 
alternative means for achieving them; and (3) assess the probability of 
success. These procedures, it was suggested, were overdue in our field. 

The colloquium shared a keen sense of awareness that it met amid 
major shifts in the academic ambience here and abroad, new dislocations 
in the professional job market here and abroad, and progressive polari- 
zation of political attitudes in this country as well as new political reali- 
ties abroad. To this sense of awareness one often-expressed response was 
that we Americans “must educate for change.” An admirable ideal, in- 
deed! But do we know how to do this for foreigners when we are so 
often individually and corporately resistant to doing it for ourselves? 
“Education for change” transcends application merely to social change. 



It goes to the very heart of the graduate academic enterprise as well. 
Do specialists promote change more readily than generalists? Do Amer- 
ican doctors and masters usually promote or resist professional change 
in this country or elsewhere? What about the disciplinary resistance 
on every campus to interdisciplinary approaches? As one participant 
pointed out, national manpower needs here and elsewhere are always 
expressed in disciplinary terms. Psychologists now talk of “future 
shock.” Where does that leave “education for change”? 

These were some of the fundamental themes heard in variations over 
the two-day period. The questions they imply are not easily answered 
and require further research and study. 

Some hopeful, new policy approaches were brought to the colloquium 
by the Assistant Secretary of State for Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
the Honorable John Richardson Jr. For the past decade his high office 
has suffered a turnover of incumbents exceeding the current rate for 
university presidents by far. I hope that his persistence and candor in- 
formed with tact will bring the educational dimension of United States 
foreign policy back to its rightful place in the sun. He will need much 
help from the hard-pressed universities and others to justify a revival of 
the Fulbright and other proven programs to a skeptical and otherwise 
preoccupied Congress and nation. He will need help to implement some 
untried ideas. 

It was gratifying indeed that several representatives of state coordi- 
nating boards and university boards of regents attended the colloquium. 
Too long have these policy makers been kept aloof from the issues of 
international education on the campuses. One would hope that future 
deliberations will include more and more of them. 

I express my thanks to Gus Arlt, Sanford Jameson, and A1 Sims for 
their immense help in the conceptual as well as the detailed planning for 
this colloquium; to Miss Marita Houlihan for her long-standing, loyal 
support; and to Mrs. Jane Jacqz for a swift, superb reportorial perform- 
ance. Not many could have written up as deftly the contentions of 
a very vocal group of ex-teachers, lawyers, and other professional 
persuaders. 



George E Springer 

Director of the Colloquium 
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This book is the result of a colloquium held at Wingspread, the Johnson 
Foundation, Racine, Wisconsin, on June i6and 17, 1970. The purposes 
of the colloquium were to identify the pertinent questions relative to 
the growing influx of foreign graduate students to the United States and 
to reach consensus on priorities for research and action. 

Introductory Remarks by George P Springer 

In opening the colloquium, Springer observed that numerous confer- 
ences and publications in recent years have called for good research on 
exchange-of-persons programs. Some response has been made to this 
demand for research, but to date the response has not been adequate. 
(The formation recently by the Association of Graduate Schools and 
the Council of Graduate Schools of a joint committee to promote re- 
search is an encouraging development.) 

Research is needed on two levels: High-level, policy-oriented re- 
search is needed on such questions as the value of bringing foreign grad- 
uate students to the United States. At another level, the value of such 
exchanges is assumed, and research focuses on how well exchanges are 
being carried out. At this level, attention must be given to such questions 
as criteria for selecting foreign graduate students, and predictors of stu- 
dents’ success or failure at an American university. These two levels of 
research must go forward side by side, without expectation of conclu- 
sive answers at either level. The situation is in a state of flux. As prob- 
lems and conditions change, answers change. Answers that were satis- 
factory five years ago may need reexamination— and this may lead to 
new conclusions. Participants in the colloquium were urged to identify 
and recommend priority areas for research and action. 
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The situation today regarding foreign graduate students is markedly dif- 
ferent from the situation io years ago— or even 5. Graduate student ex- 
changes are taking place now in a new frame of reference. The changed 
conditions in America and abroad require the development of new na- 
tional and institutional rationales for offering graduate education to for- 
eign students and the rethinking of— and, if need be, modification of— 
policies and practices. More and better operational and research data are 
needed as a basis for determining priorities and policies and for improv- 
ing processes. 

Situation in the United States 

In the words of Robert H. Baker, “We are facing dark days” 

The demand for the opportunity to study in the United States by for- 
eign graduate students continues to rise. Foreign graduate students on 
American campuses in 1969 totaled 54,034: 45 percent of all foreign stu- 
dents at American institutions, as compared with 35 percent 10 years 
ago. All signs indicate that the flow of foreign graduate students to the 
United States will continue to grow. 

But the era of affluence for United States graduate education has come 
to an end— so abruptly that we may not yet perceive it. The costs of 
graduate education have risen phenomenally, owing to increases in the 
salaries of faculty and other university personnel and rising construc- 
tion, computer, and library costs. At the same time, tuition increases 
may be reaching their limit at many institutions; endowments have de- 
clined or stopped; annual giving has been affected adversely by student 
demonstrations; and federal support for research and fellowships has 
been seriously cut back (federally supported fellowships have been re- 
duced by 62 percent in the last four years, and a further cut of 3 3 percent 
is possible before next year). Growing costs and reduced support have 
required many graduate schools to reduce their intake of new students 
—often by asmuch as 33 percent. 

Faced with rising American demands— including demands from mi- 
nority/poverty students- on sharply limited places and resources, state 
legislatures are increasingly protective of local students. Tariff walls are 
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rising against out-of-state students, including foreign students. Every- 
where, choices must be made. Who gets admitted and how resources are 
used is increasingly a matter of public policy. 

Situation Abroad 

The situation abroad, especially in developing countries, is also very 
different from what it was io years ago. A decade past, aid to develop- 
ing areas was seen as being simply a matter of educating more people. 
Today many countries are experiencing problems of “educational glut” 
—an oversupply of overtrained or wrongly trained people. Faced with 
the prospect of no employment or unsuitable employment, growing 
numbers of foreign graduates fail to return home. Poor teaching and re- 
search conditions and lack of supportive personnel are factors seriously 
impeding the return of American-trained scholars and professionals. All 
signs suggest that pressures for the movement of highly trained people 
from the poorer countries to rich nations will increase. 

Implications for Research and Action 

/. Policy Formulation. American universities, the government, foun- 
dations, and private organizations have traditionally regarded foreign 
student exchanges as a “good thing.” But they have never had to prove 
it. Today there is urgent need for national and institutional rationales. 

At the national level, justification is needed for the continued educa- 
tion of foreign graduates in terms of the national and transnational 
needs and interests, kmust be shown that they make a vital contribution 
both here and on return home. A recommendation on this point from 
the colloquium follows. 

T here is need fora long-range national policy on international exchange 
of graduate students to which individual institutions and graduate 
schools can relate their own policies. Clearly , such an expression of 
policy ought to be arrived at in consultation between academic institu- 
tions and the government. 

At the same time, each university must determine its institutional 
objectives in receiving foreign graduate students and formulate an insti- 
tutional rationale that justifies the use of places and resources for foreign 
graduates in terms of its own objectives. This is especially important for 
publicly supported institutions. The colloquium recommended: 



Each university should develop an explicit rationale for the admission 
of foreign students and prepare itself for closer scrutiny by boards of 
trustees or regents , as well as by state and other funding agencies , as to 
why these students are being admitted and supported . This rationale is 
intended for internal comprehension and planning in the first instance , 
and eventually for the formulation of the national policy referred to 
above . 

Although rationales will differ from university to university accord- 
ing to institutional objectives, universities may do well to focus on their 
traditional educational interests— the generation and dissemination of 
knowledge— and describe the purposes and roles of foreign students 
in relation to these interests. 

2 . Administration of Exchanges. Steps should be taken to establish 
better links with foreign governments, universities, and organizations 
as a basis for assessing foreign educational and manpower needs, plan- 
ning exchange efforts, and enhancing our own institutional capacities 
for generating and disseminating knowledge. A recommendation from 
the colloquium follows. 

In developing policies concerning the admission and training of foreign 
graduate students , sustained efforts should be made to consult with ap- 
propriate people overseas involved in the formal educational system as 
well as others with legitimate concerns in national manpower objectives . 

Greater efforts should be made to relate graduate admissions to the 
purposes of training and manpower needs and employment opportu- 
nities in foreign countries, especially developing countries. 

Student counseling abroad should be improved, with better infor- 
mation made available on the strengths and weaknesses of particular 
graduate schools and departments within schools and on United States 
curriculum changes. 

The relevance of United States curriculums for foreign students, espe- 
cially in such fields as agriculture and engineering, must le weighed. It 
is hoped that current attempts to improve graduate education generally 
and to introduce interdisciplinary study of such subjects as ecology will 
benefit foreign as well as American students. Other efforts to improve 
the quality of students’ American experience should include concern for 
students’ social experiences and families. 

More attention must be given to the situations to which graduates re- 
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turn, including surroundings that permit serious scholarship and prac- 
tice of their professions with adequate supportive personnel. 

5. Need for Research. A better understanding of the exchange process 
is essential for rationalizing and justifying exchanges, for determining 
allocations of resources, for guiding and improving the vast flow of un- 
sponsored students, and for improving specific practices. Much research 
has been done and various good studies, notably the aacrao-aid Par- 
ticipant Selection and Placement Study, are in process, but changed 
conditionsrequire that previously valid answers be reexamined and that 
new answers Be sought to many questions. 

Operational data should be developed and disseminated on what for- 
eign nationals are being trained, where, and at what levels; foreign man- 
power needs, educational opportunities, and governmental policies re- 
garding utilization of trained manpower, especially in developing areas; 
policies of American universities and departments in respect to admis- 
sion of foreign graduate students; sources of financial aid for foreign 
graduate students; the rise in applications from foreign student immi- 
grants; the use of foreign students as laboratory or teaching assistants; 
“true costs'’ of United States graduate education; and rates of produc- 
tion of United States Ph.D.s and probabilities of appropriate employ- 
ment opportunities. On one of these points the colloquium recom- 
mended: 

There is need for a more complete annual census of foreign students , 
going beyond the data reported in Open Doors 1 and including the 
financial aid they receive . It was suggested that the Bowen study at 
Princeton 2 be used as a sampling of the foreign student situation , though 
the study as such concerns financial aid to graduate students in general. 
Between the complexities of the Bowen approach and a simplistic ap- 
proach to “ financial aid” an intermediate approach may be indicated : 
to categorize support into “ service ” and “ nonservice ” and to subcate- 
gorize u service” by types of assistantship. On the other side , donor 



i.Oper. Doors , 1969: Report on International Exchange. New York: Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1969, 8? pp. 

2. William G. Bowen is director of a study of graduate student support, focusing on 
graduate students at 11 universities that are receiving seven-year grants from The Ford 
Foundation. 



groups could be distinguished as “ federal ” “state” u private ” “joint” 
and “other” 

Intermediate and longer-term research is needed on a wide range of 
questions relating to the educational exchange experience and exchange 
processes. Topics identified for possible exploration include how to 
assess the foreign graduate student candidate pool, with special reference 
to students’ economic and social backgrounds; effective selection and 
screening practices; determination of the desirable “critical mass” of 
foreign students in an American institution; institutional setting as a 
variable affecting the education of foreign students; the cultural di- 
mension of the learning process; education for social change and how 
to effect social change; foreign students’ performance in relation to data 
known at the time of their admission; relevance of United States cur- 
riculum for foreign students, or the level of United States training in 
relation to a student’s return home. On this last point, the colloquium 
| recommended: 

! Greater attention must be paid to the utility of master's programs for 

| foreign graduate students. As likely subjects for study of this proble?n , 

the laspau and afgrad programs were singled out . The vote was unani- 
\ mous that a study of this program be undertaken by the Council of 

Graduate Schools or other appropriate agency . 

; 4. Length of Research Undertakings . Much information already ex- 

| ists that might be tapped with profitable result. The colloquium recom- 

[ mended: 

[ Available data should be more systematically tapped , for example , the 

j. consultations conducted by the nafsa Field Service program and the 

he data relating to selection and admissions procedures as reported in 
j Open Doors. Data underlying these consultations or publications should 

!■ be more fully analyzed and exploited . 

\ Short-term research should also be undertaken to develop informa- 

fV tion as a basis for justifying foreign graduate student exchanges to legis- 

: ■ lators and others in the months ahead. Focusing on particular nation- 

£ ality groups that have made up a major proportion of the foreign stu- 

dent population, for example, Chinese and Indian students, could help 
k; to make such research manageable. 

£ Other research on more complex matters relating to the purposes and 

processes of educational exchange, essential to a deeper understanding 

ERJC 
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of the entire effort, will necessarily be longer, costly, and more com- 
plicated. 

Resources for Action and Research 

Increased support is needed for graduate education in general and for- 
eign graduate education in particular, especially from United States 
government sources. T he colloquium recommended: 

The fellowship and traineeship progt'ams sponsored by various govern- 
ment agencies have provided much needed and appreciated direct sup- 
port for graduate students and graduate schools . Most of these programs 
be?iefit American students , but their existence did free some limited 
monies in many universities for the support of students from abroad . 
Converting this direct support system to a loan program would signifi- 
cantly reduce benefits : both to American and foreign graduate students 
as well as to institutions . The .members of this conference urge , in the 
most vigorous terms , that fellowship support systems be maintained . 

Funding should also be sought from combinations of federal agencies 
or jointly from federal and private sources for proposed new exchange 
projects, “packaged” to show purposes and costs in relation to objectives. 

An effort must be made, finally, to identify possible sources of sup- 
port for the range of research activities needed to justify, plan, and im- 
prove graduate student exchanges. 
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